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other hand I have seen pictures lit up either by portable re- 
flectors or lights dropped from the ceiling which enabled one 
to sit before a small Mauve or luscious Daubigny or burning 
Inness and grasp every detail of beauty and live into the very 
atmosphere of the painting. 

An experience of now fifteen years in various connections 
with the Art world has enabled me to study the systems that 
are employed for the purpose of lighting single pictures and 
galleries, and I have never yet found anything to compare with 
or even approach the Frink system. Curator F. S. Barbarin, of 
the Corcoran Gallery, only recently spoke to me of the marvel- 
ous results attained by this system, which is equally effective in 
the picture galleries and in the sculpture halls.. The Carnegie 
Galleries in Pittsburg, the Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
Brooklyn, and the Metropolitan Museum bear equal testimony 
to expert and casual visitor alike of this fact ; while many of 
our best collectors have long availed themselves of the judi- 
cious expert advice of the patentees. And I think that every 
owner of pictures that are worth looking at, should consider 
this method to their own increased enjoyment. 
* * * 

" Suggestion of color and form by the wondrous etched line." 
This sentence occurred in a note from a prominent etcher in 
the last number. 

Can a drawing or etching have color ? The question has 
been asked me in this connection, and I wish to demonstrate 
that the word used in this way is more exact than we think, and 
may be used literally. 

A drawing or etching is made of two colors — black and 
white. I will not stop to prove that black and white are col- 
ors. A natural philosopher will perhaps dispute this by saying 
that white is obtained by a synthesis of all the colors and the 
black by the absence of light. But for psychology, for art, for 
.common sense, there is no question of the matter ; the sensa- 
tion of white is as simple, that of black as positive, as any 
other. No one can ever be made to admit that the lily has all 
the colors of the prism, or that a drop of ink on a paper is a 
spot where one sees nothing. Every instant we admire, for 
their harmony and vigor of coloring, objects which are made 
up only of white and black : a costume of velvet when the dull 
black is only relieved by a sheeny black ; a gray rock with its 
black roughnesses and its bits of white lichen ; sometimes en- 
tire landscapes with effects of snow, a mountain with its somber 
strata and its snowy summit, on which repose heavy gray clouds. 
The sea is superb in bad weather, with its foamy waves and its 
black rocks over which flows the white foam of the surf. The 
country is charming in the early morning when the vague sil- 
houettes of the poplars are scarcely distinguishable from the 
exquisite gray of the fog. And all that can be done with a 
well-used drop of ink ! . 

The worker in black and white is then also a painter. He 
has on his palette two colors only, but so beautiful, so rich, so 
easily handled, and so extended in their capacities. By their 
contrasts they give themselves all the vigor which they need ; 
by their mixtures- they furnish a variety of shades almost in- 
definite. 

It is easy to see at first glance whether the author of a black 
and white, be it crayon or etching, is a draughtsman or a 
colorist. The colorist interests himself more with the colors 
than with the lines of contour. 



But how can he indicate the various colors ? By combining 
them in different proportions with the tone of the paper, by 
melange optique. Crossed or parallel lines, by means of which 
shades are expressed in engraving, blend at a distance, and the 
eye sees only a solid color, darker as the lines are thicker and 
closer. It is not necessary that that union should be perfect. 
We are so accustomed to this manner of representing colors 
.that we no longer notice such lines as are usual ; from the 
moment it is understood that these black marks, which cross 
the figures, are only an indication of color, we see them as 



colors, and not as lines. A single line, isolated on the paper 
will appear more or less black as it is more or less thick. If 
the line is very thin, the white of the paper absorbs it by irradia- 
tion and makes it appear very pale. If it is thicker, it gives us 
the sensation of blackness. . ■ . 

As to other colors which he is not able to render with his 
white and his black, the designer must, at least, give an equiv- 
alent. It may be a vine running along a wall. The vine is 
green, the wall is red. Has he no way of rendering that effect ? 
Strictly speaking, it is possible, by observing with care the rela- 
tive luminosity of the colors. The crayon or needle is not able 
to render their shades, but it can render their value. 

But what shall be done when, as often happens, two colors of 
very different shades have an almost equal luminosity?. In 
that case one must take into consideration the moral value of 
the colors. Let me explain. A color can very quickly attract 
our attention by its unusual character, its saturation, its ex- 
pression, without being very luminous. It is then necessary, 
in order to render that effect, to give it an equivalent. If one 
is only able to express the intensity of a color by its luminosity, 
the exceptional character of that color must be rendered by ex- 
aggerating this quality. Besides this, there are other ways of 
rendering the differences of quality which colors of an equal 
luminosity may present. This is by the diversity of the work, 
strokes, stippling, hatching, inking. We have here the second 
means of expression, which can be varied independently of the 
first and consequently can exactly express other things. 

The color of a surface does not depend solely upon the pro- 
portion of black and white, but on the manner in which these 
are placed upon the paper. The hatching may be very strongly 
marked by the crayon. I pass over them a stump : the propor- . 
tion of black to white does not vary, but the effect is changed. 
A surface darkened by stippling has not the same shade, as a 
surface darkened by hatching or by water-colors. In water- 
colors, the white and black neutralize each other ; in the hatch- 
ing they are heightened by contrast. 



Communications. 

Yonkers, N. Y., May ii, 1899. 
To the Editor of The Collector and Art Critic : 

Dear Sir. — Allow me' to add one to the list of sketching grounds 
which you gave in your last number. Take the Alpine ferry at 
Yonkers, and walk to the top of the cliff. From there down to Fort 
Lee there are a great number of picturesque spots in the woods, or 
from the cliffs, looking up and down the Hudson, with New York in 
the distance. A half-mile inland there are beautiful patches of rural 
scenery. 

Very truly, ; 

Reader. 



FROM PARIS. 



May 2, 1899. ■ 

The Salons, in their friendly, neighborly installation in the old 
Galerie des Machines, might give one the impression that the amrcd- 
lite between the National Academy and the Society of American 
Artists is also existing here between the great artistic rivals. This is 
not the case. Necessity only has compelled this strange fellowship 
— strange, because in aim and methods the breach between the two 
tendencies is as wide as ever, while I hear that in New York it is ■ 
closing. 

Naturally, I cannot give an itemized account of the miles of can- 
vases and other things, over 7,000 numbers, which deck the walls and 
fill the halls, only general impressions, with here and there special 
mention when a strong note is struck. ; 

Although personally I lean towards the Beaux Ai;ts in artisticsym- 
pathy, truth compels me to say that the merit: of the Salon is more 
even. While in the " Champs de Mars "more striking work is shoSvh, 
there is also much more, of an indifferent and even bad quality. 

The first impression gained on cursorily looking over the paintings, 



